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The Berlin Crisis 


U.S. NOTIFIES U.N. OF SERIOUS SITUATION! 


29 September 1948 


I have the honor, on behalf of the Government 
of the United States of America, in agreement 
with the Governments of the French Republic 
and the United Kingdom, to draw your atten- 
tion to the serious situation which has arisen 
as the result of the unilateral imposition by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of restrictions on transport and com- 
munications between the Western Zones of Occu- 
pation in Germany and Berlin. Quite apart from 
the fact that it is in conflict with the rights of the 
Government of the United States of America and 
the Governments of France and the United King- 
dom with regard to the occupation and adminis- 
tration of Berlin, this action by the Soviet Govern- 
ment is contrary to its obligations under Article 2 
of the Charter of the United Nations and creates 
a threat to the peace within the meaning of Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter. 

2. It is clear from the protracted exchange of 
notes and the conversations which have taken place 
on the initiative of the three governments between 
them and the Soviet Government that the three 
governments, conscious of their obligation under 
the Charter to settle their disputes by peaceful 
means, have made every effort to resolve their 
differences directly with the Soviet Government. 
Copies of the relevant documents are submitted 
separately. In particular, attention is drawn to 
the summary of the situation which is contained 
in the notes of the United States Government and 
the Governments of France and the United King- 
dom, dated September 26/27, 1948, as follows: 


“The issue between the Soviet Government and 
the Western Occupying Powers is, therefore, not 
that of technical difficulties in communications nor 
that of reaching agreement upon the conditions 
for the regulation of the currency for Berlin. 
The issue is that the Soviet Government has clearly 
shown by its actions that it is attempting by illegal 
and coercive measures in disregard of its obliga- 
tions to secure political objectives to which it is 
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not entitled and which it could not achieve by 
peaceful means. It has resorted to blockade meas- 
ures ; it has threatened the Berlin population with 
starvation, disease and economic ruin; it has 
tolerated disorders and attempted to overthrow 
the duly elected municipal government of Berlin. 
The attitude and conduct of the Soviet Govern- 
ment reveal sharply its purpose to continue its 
illegal and coercive blockade and its unlawful 
actions designed to reduce the status of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France as occupy- 
ing powers in Berlin to one of complete subordi- 
nation to Soviet rule, and thus to obtain absolute 
authority over the economic, political and social 
life of the people of Berlin, and to incorporate the 
city in the Soviet zone. 

“The Soviet Government has thereby taken upon 
itself sole responsibility for creating a situation, 
in which further recourse to the means of set- 
tlemen prescribed in Article 33 of the Charter 
of the United Nations is not, in existing circum- 
stances, possible, and which constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security. In order that in- 
ternational peace and security may not be further 
endangered the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France, therefore, while 
reserving to themselves full rights to take such 
measures as may be necessary to maintain in these 
circumstances their position in Berlin, find them- 
selves obliged to refer the action of the Soviet 
Government to the Security Council of the United 
Nations.” 


3. Accordingly, the Government of the United 
States requests that the Security Council consider 
this question at the earliest opportunity. 


Warren R. Austin 


* Note addressed to Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The notifications of the Governments of 
the French Republic, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States are contained in U.N. doc. 8/1020, Sept. 29, 1948; 
the annexed documents were distributed separately. The 
U.S. notification was also released to the press in Wash- 
ington on Sept. 29, 1948. 
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LIST OF RELATED DOCUMENTS 


The documents being submitted to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the Government of 
the French Republic and the Government of the 
United Kingdom are as follows: 


I A. Identic notes from the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom addressed to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R., dated July 6, 1948. 

I B. Note from the Government of the French Republic 
addressed to the Government of the U.S.S.R., dated 
July 6, 1948. 

II A. Identic notes of the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
dated July 14, 1948, addressed to the Governments 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. 

II B. Note of the Government of the U.S.S.R., dated July 
14, 1948, addressed to the Government of the French 
Republic. 

III. Aide-mémoire delivered to Mr. Zorin on July 30, 
1948, by the representatives of the Governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
French Republic. 

IV. Oral statement to Premier Stalin made on August 3, 
1948, by the United States Ambassador on behalf of 
the representatives of the Governments of the 
a States, United Kingdom and the French Re- 
public. 


V. The directive to the four Military Governors in 
Berlin agreed to on August 30, 1948, by the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.S.R., the United States, United 
Kingdom and the French Republic. 

VI. Joint report of the conversations of the four Mili- 
tary Governors in Berlin by the United States, 
United Kingdom and French Military Governors in 
Germany, dated September 7, 1948. 

VII. Aide-mémoire delivered to Mr. Molotov on Septem- 
ber 14, 1948, by the representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, United Kingdom and the 
French Republic. 

VIII. Aide-mémoire of the Government of the U.S.S.R., de- 
livered to the representatives of the United States, 
United Kingdom and the French Republic on Sep- 
tember 18, 1948. 

IX. Identiec notes from the Governments of the United 
States, United Kingdom and the French Republic 
addressed to the Government of the U.S.S.R., dated 
September 22, 1948. 

X. Identic notes of the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
dated September 25, 1948, addressed to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, United Kingdom 
and France. 

XI. Identic notes to the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
from the Governments of France, the United King- 
oo and the United States, dated September 26-27, 


Position on Withdrawal of Troops From Korea 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN U.S. AND SOVIET GOVERNMENTS 


No. 155 [Translation] [Released to the press September 80] 


September 18, 1948 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics presents his compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of 
America and requests the following be communi- 
cated to the Government of the United States of 
America. 

The Supreme National Assembly of Korea on 
September 10, 1948 addressed itself to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and to the Government of the United States of 
America with a request for the simultaneous and 
immediate withdrawal of Soviet and American 
troops from Korea. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, having con- 
sidered this appeal of the Supreme National 
Assembly of Korea, have recognized as possible 
meeting the wish expressed in this appeal and have 
given appropriate instructions to the Council of 
Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics concerning the evacuation of Soviet troops 
from northern Korea so that the evacuation would 
be concluded at the end of December, 1948. 

At the same time the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet expressed the hope that the Government of 
the United States of America will also agree to 
evacuate American troops from southern Korea 
within this period. 
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The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on September 
18 informed the President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme National Assembly of Korea, Mr. Kim 
Doo Bong, of the above decision. 


September 28, 1948 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and has the honor to acknowledge receipt of the 
Ministry’s note no. 155 of September 18, 1948, in 
connection with the withdrawal of occupation 
forces from Korea. The text of the Ministry’s 
note was immediately communicated to the United 
States Government which has now instructed the 
Embassy to state that the United States Govern- 
ment has taken note of the decision of the Soviet 
Government to evacuate its occupation forces from 
Korea by the end of December, 1948. 

The Embassy has been further instructed to 
state that the United States Government regards 
the question of troop withdrawal as part of the 
larger question of Korean unity and independence, 
concerning which its views will be presented at 
the appropriate time by the United States ‘Delega- 
tion to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 
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The Struggle for Human Rights 


BY MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT ' 


U.S. Representative to the Commission on Human Rights 


I have come this evening to talk with you on one 
of the greatest issues of our time—that is the pres- 
ervation of human freedom. I have chosen to 
discuss it here in France, at the Sorbonne, because 
here in this soil the roots of human freedom have 
long ago struck deep and here they have been 
richly nourished. It was here the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man was proclaimed, and the great 
slogans of the French Revolution—liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity—fired the imagination of men. I 
have chosen to discuss this issue in Europe because 
this has been the scene of the greatest historic 
battles between freedom and tyranny. I have 
chosen to discuss it in the early days of the General 
Assembly because the issue of human liberty is 
decisive for the settlement of outstanding political 
differences and for the future of the United 
Nations. 

The decisive importance of this issue was fully 
recognized by the founders of the United Nations 
at San Francisco. Concern for the preservation 
and promotion of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms stands at the heart of the United Na- 
tions. Its Charter is distinguished by its preoccu- 
pation with the rights and welfare of individual 
men and women. The United Nations has made 
it clear that it intends to uphold human rights and 
to protect the dignity of the human personality. 
In the preamble to the Charter the keynote is set 
when it declares: “We the people of the United 
Nations determined . to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and small, 
and . . . to promote social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom.” This re- 
flects the basic premise of the Charter that the 
peace and security of mankind are dependent on 
mutual respect for the rights and freedoms of all. 

One of the purposes of the United Nations is 
declared in article 1 to be: “to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 


language, or religion.” 
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This thought is repeated at several points and 
notably in articles 55 and 56 the Members pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action in 
cooperation with the United Nations for the pro- 
motion of “universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 

The Human Rights Commission was given as its 
first and most important task the preparation of 
an International Bill of Rights. The General 
Assembly which opened its third session here in 
Paris a few days ago will have before it the first 
fruit of the Commission’s labors in this task, that 
is the International Declaration of Human Rights. 

This Declaration was finally completed after 
much work during the last session of the Human 
Rights Commission in New York in the spring of 
1948. The Economic and Social Council has sent 
it without recommendation to the General Assem- 
bly, together with other documents transmitted by 
the Human Rights Commission. 

It was decided in our Commission that a Bill of 
Rights should contain two parts: 


1. A Declaration which could be approved through 
action of the Member States of the United Nations in the 
General Assembly. This Declaration would have great 
moral force, and would say to the peoples of the world 
“this is what we hope human rights may mean to all peo- 
ple in the years to come.” We have put down here the 
rights that we consider basic for individual human beings 
the world over to have. Without them, we feel that the 
full development of individual personality is impossible. 

2. The second part of the bill, which the Human Rights 
Commission has not yet completed because of the lack of 
time, is a covenant which would be in the form of a treaty 
to be presented to the nations of the world. Each nation, 
as it is prepared to do so, would ratify this covenant and 
the covenant would then become binding on the nations 
which adhere to it. Each nation ratifying would then be 
obligated to change its laws wherever they did not conform 
to the points contained in the covenant. 


This covenant, of course, would have to be a 
simpler document. It could not state aspirations, 
which we feel to be permissible in the Declaration. 
It could only state rights which could be assured 
by law and it must contain methods of imple- 


* Address delivered at the Sorbonne, Paris, Sept. 28, 
1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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mentation, and no state ratifying the covenant 
could be allowed to disregard it. Phe methods of 
implementation have not yet been agreed upon, 
nor have they been given adequate consideration 
by the Commission at any of its meetings. There 
certainly should be discussion on the entire ques- 
tion of this world Bill of Human Rights and there 
may be acceptance by this Assembly of the Decla- 
ration if they come to agreement on it. The 
acceptance of the Declaration, I think, should 
encourage every nation in the coming months to 
discuss its meaning with its people so that they 
will be better prepared to accept the covenant with 
a deeper understanding of the problems involved 
when that is presented, we hope, a year from now 
and, we hope, accepted. 

The Declaration has come from the Human 
Rights Commission with unanimous acceptance 
except for four abstentions—the U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia, Ukraine, and Byelorussia. The reason for 
this is a fundamental difference in the conception 
of human rights as they exist in these states and in 
certain other Member States in the United Nations. 

In the discussion before the Assembly, I think 
it should be made crystal clear what these differ- 
ences are and tonight I want to spend a little time 
making them clear to you. It seems to me there is 
a valid reason for taking the time today to think 
carefully and clearly on the subject of human 
rights, because in the acceptance and observance 
of these rights lies the root, I believe, of our chance 
for peace in the future, and for the strengthening 
of the United Nations organization to the point 
where it can maintain peace in the future. 

We must not be confused about what freedom is. 
Basic human rights are simple and easily under- 
stood: freedom of speech and a free press; free- 
dom of religion and worship; freedom of assembly 
and the right of petition; the right of men to be 
secure in their homes and free from unreasonable 
search and seizure and from arbitrary arrest and 
punishment. 

We must not be deluded by the efforts of the 
forces of reaction to prostitute the great words of 
our free tradition and thereby to confuse the 
struggle. Democracy, freedom, human rights 
have come to have a definite meaning to the people 
of the world which we must not allow any nation 
to so change that they are made synonymous with 
suppression and dictatorship. 

There are basic differences that show up even in 
the use of words between a democratic and a totali- 
tarian country. For instance “democracy” means 
one thing to the U.S.S.R. and another to the 
U.S.A. and, I know, in France. I have served 
since the first meeting of the nuclear commission 
on the Human Rights Commission, and I think 
this point stands out clearly. 

The U.S.S.R. Representatives assert that they 
already have achieved many things which we, in 
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what they call the “bourgeois democracies” cannot 
achieve because their government controls the ac- 
complishment of these things. Our government 
seems powerless to them because, in the last an- 
alysis, it is controlled by the people. They would 
not put it that way—they would say that the 
~— in the U.S.S.R. control their government 

y allowing their government to have certain abso- 
lute rights. We, on the other hand, feel that cer- 
tain rights can never be granted to the government, 
but must be kept in the hands of the people. 

For instance, the U.S.S.R. will assert that their 
press is free because the state makes it free by pro- 
viding the machinery, the paper, and even the 
money for salaries for the people who work on the 
paper. They state that there is no control over 
what is printed in the various papers that they 
subsidize in this manner, such, for instance, as a 
trade-union paper. But what would happen if a 
paper were to print ideas which were critical of 
the basic policies and beliefs of the Communist 
government? I am sure some good reason would 
be found for abolishing the paper. 

It is true that there have been many cases where 
newspapers in the U.S.S.R. have criticized officials 
and their actions and have been responsible for the 
removal of those officials, but in doing so they did 
not criticize anything which was fundamental to 
Communist beliefs. They simply criticized meth- 
ods of doing things, so one must differentiate 
between things which are permissible, such as 
criticism of any individual or of the manner of 
doing things, and the criticism of a belief which 
would be considered vital to the acceptance of 
Communism. 

What are the differences, for instance, between 
trade-unions in the totalitarian states and in the 
democracies? In the totalitarian state a trade- 
union is an instrument used by the government 
to enforce duties, not to assert rights. Propa- 
ganda material which the government desires the 
workers to have is furnished to the trade-unions 
to be circulated to their members. 

Our trade-unions, on the other hand, are solely 
the instrument of the workers themselves. They 
represent the workers in their relations with the 
government and with management and they are 
free to develop their own opinions without govern- 
ment help or interference. The concepts of our 
trade-unions and those in totalitarian countries 
are drastically different. There is little mutual 
understanding. 

I think the best example one can give of this 
basic difference of the use of terms is “the right to 
work”. The Soviet Union insists that this is a 
basic right which it alone can guarantee because it 
alone provides full employment by the govern- 
ment. But the right to work in the Soviet Union 
means the assignment of workers to do whatever 
task is given to them by the government without 
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an opportunity for the people to participate in the 
decision that the government should do this. A 
society in which everyone works is not necessarily a 
free society and may indeed be a slave society; on 
the other hand, a society in which there is wide- 
spread economic insecurity can turn freedom into 
a barren and vapid right for millions of people. 
We in the United States have come to realize it 


means freedom to choose one’s job, to work or not’ 


to work as one desires. We, in the United States, 
have come to realize, however, that people have a 
right to demand that their government will not 
allow them to starve because as individuals they 
cannot find work of the kind they are accustomed 
to doing and this is a decision brought about by 
public opinion which came as a result of the great 
depression in which many people were out of work, 
but we would not consider in the United States 
that we had gained any freedom if we were com- 
pelled to follow a dictatorial assignment to work 
where and when we were told. The right of choice 
would seem to us an important, fundamental 
freedom. 

I have great sympathy with the Russian people. 
They love their country and have always defended 
it valiantly against invaders. They have been 
through a period of revolution, as a result of which 
they were for a time cut off from outside contact. 
They have not lost their resulting suspicion of 
other countries and the great difficulty is today 
that their government encourages this suspicion 
and seems to believe that force alone will bring 
them respect. 

We, in the democracies, believe in a kind of 
international respect and action which is recipro- 
cal. We do not think others should treat us 
differently from the way they wish to be treated. 
It is interference in other countries that especially 
stirs up antagonism against the Soviet Reon 
ment. If it wishes to feel secure in developing 
its economic and political theories within its terri- 
tory, then it should grant to others that same 
security. We believe in the freedom of people to 
make their own mistakes. We do not interfere 
with them and they should not interfere with 
others. 

The basic problem confronting the world today, 
as I said in the beginning, is the preservation of 
human freedom for the individual and conse- 
quently for the society of which he is a part. We 
are fighting this battle again today as it was fought 
at the time of the French Revolution and at the 
time of the American Revolution. The issue of 
human liberty is as decisive now as it was then. 
I want to give you my conception of what is meant 
in my country by freedom of the individual. 

Long ago in London during a discussion with 
Mr. Vyshinsky, he told me there was no such thing 
as freedom for the individual in the world. All 
freedom of the individual was conditioned by the 
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rights of other individuals. That, of course, I 
granted. I said: “We approach the question from 
a different point of view; we here in the United 
Nations are trying to develop ideals which will be 
broader in outlook, which will consider first the 
rights of man, which will consider what makes 
man more free: not governments, but man.” 

The totalitarian state typically places the will 
of the people second to decrees promulgated by a 
few men at the top. 

Naturally there must always be consideration of 
the rights of others; but in a democracy this is 
not a restriction. Indeed, in our democracies we 
make our freedoms secure because each of us is 
expected to respect the rights of others and we are 
free to make our own laws. 

Freedom for our peoples is not only a right, but 
also a tool. Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
5 freedom of information, freedom of assem- 

ly—these are not just abstract ideals to us; they 
are tools with which we create a way of life, a way 
of life in which we can enjoy freedom. 

Sometimes the processes of democracy are slow, 
and I have known some of our leaders to say that 
a benevolent dictatorship would accomplish the 
ends desired in a much shorter time than it takes 
to go through the democratic processes of discus- 
sion and the slow formation of public opinion. 
But there is no way of insuring that a dictatorship 
will remain benevolent or that power once in the 
hands of a few will be returned to the people with- 
out struggle or revolution. This we have learned 
by experience and we accept the slow processes of 
democracy because we know that short-cuts com- 
promise principles on which no compromise is 
possible. 

The final expression of the opinion of the people 
with us is through free and honest elections, with 
valid choices on basic issues and candidates. The 
secret ballot is an essential to free elections but 
you must have a choice before you. I have heard 
my husband say many times that a people need 
never lose their freedom if they kept their right to 
a secret ballot and if they used that secret ballot 
to the full. 

Basic decisions of our society are made through 
the expressed will of the people. That is why 
when we see these liberties threatened, instead of 
falling apart, our nation becomes unified and our 
democracies come together as a unified group in 
spite of our varied backgrounds and many racial 
strains. 

In the United States we have a capitalistic econ- 
omy. That is because public opinion favors that 
type of economy under the conditions in which we 
live. But we have imposed certain restraints; for 
instance, we have anti-trust laws. These are the 
legal evidence of the determination of the Ameri- 
can people to maintain an economy of free com- 
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petition and not to allow monopolies to take away 
the people’s freedom. 

Our trade-unions grow stronger because the 
people come to believe that this is the proper way 
to guarantee the rights of the workers and that the 
right to organize and to bargain collectively keeps 
the balance between the actual producer and the 
investor of money and the manager in industry 
who watches over the man who works with his 
hands and who produces the materials which are 
our tangible wealth. 

In the United States we are old enough not to 
claim perfection. We recognize that we have some 
problems of discrimination but we find steady 
progress being made in the solution of these 
problems. Through normal democratic processes 
we are coming to understand our needs and how 
we can attain full equality for all our people. Free 
discussion on the subject is permitted. Our 
Supreme Court has recently rendered decisions to 
clarify a number of our br to guarantee the 
rights of all. 

The U.S.S.R. claims it has reached a point 
where all races within her borders are officially 
considered equal and have equal rights and they 
insist they have no discrimination where minori- 
ties are concerned. 

This is a laudable objective but there are other 
aspects of the development of freedom for the indi- 
vidual which are essential before the mere absence 
of discrimination is worth much, and these are 
lacking in the Soviet Union. Unless they are be- 
ing denied freedoms which they want and which 
they see other people have, people do not usually 
complain of discrimination. It is these other free- 
doms—the basic freedoms of speech, of the press, 
of religion and conscience, of assembly, of fair 
trial and freedom from arbitrary arrest and 
punishment, which a totalitarian government can- 
not safely give its people and which give meaning 
to freedom from discrimination. 

It is my belief, and I am sure it is also yours, that 
the struggle for democracy and freedom is a criti- 
cal struggle, for their preservation is essential to 
the great objective of the United Nations to main- 
tain international peace and security. 

Among free men the end cannot justify the 
means. Weknow the patterns of totalitarianism— 
the single political party, the control of schools, 
press, radio, the arts, the sciences, and the church 
to support autocratic authority ; these are the age- 
old patterns against which men have struggled for 
three thousand years. These are the signs of re- 
action, retreat, and retrogression. 

The United Nations must hold fast to the heri- 
tage of freedom won by the struggle of its peoples; 
it must help us to pass it on to generations to come. 

The development of the ideal of freedom and its 
translation into the everyday life of the people in 
great areas of the earth is the product of the ef- 
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forts of many peoples. It is the fruit of a long 
tradition of vigorous thinking and courageous 
action. No one race and no one people can claim 
to have done all the work to achieve ater 
dignity for human beings and greater freedom to 
develop human personality. In each generation 
and in each country there must be a continuation 
of the struggle and new steps forward must be 
taken since this is preeminently a field in which to 
stand still is to retreat. 

The field of human rights is not one in which 
compromise on fundamental principles are pos- 
sible. The work of the Commission on Human 
Rights is illustrative. The Declaration of Human 
Rights provides: “Everyone has the right to leave 
any country, including his own.” The Soviet 
Representative said he would agree to this right 
if a single phrase was added to it—“in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in the laws of that 
country.” It is obvious that to accept this would 
be not only to compromise but to nullify the right 
stated. This case forcefully illustrates the 1m- 
portance of the proposition that we must ever be 
alert not to compromise fundamental human 
rights merely for the sake of reaching unanimity 
and thus lose them. 

As I see it, it is not going to be easy to attain 
unanimity with respect to our different concepts 
of government and human rights. The struggle 
is bound to be difficult and one in which we must 
be firm but patient. If we adhere faithfully to 
our principles I think it is possible for us to main- 
tain freedom and to do so peacefully and without 
recourse to force. 

The future must see the broadening of human 
rights throughout the world. People who have 
glimpsed freedom will never be content until they 
have secured it for themselves. In a true sense, 
human rights are a fundamental object of law and 
government in a just society. Human rights exist 
to the degree that they are respected by people in 
relations with each other and by governments in 
relations with their citizens. 

The world at large is aware of the tragic con- 
sequences for human beings ruled by totalitarian 
systems. If we examine Hitler’s rise to power, we 
see how the chains are forged which keep the indi- 
vidual a slave and we can see many similarities in 
the way things are accomplished in other coun- 
tries. Politically men must be free to discuss and 
to arrive at as many facts as possible and there 
must be at least a two-party system in a country 
because when there is only one political party, too 
many things can be subordinated to the interests 
of that one party and it becomes a tyrant and not 
an instrument of democratic government. 

The propaganda we have witnessed in the re- 
cent past, like that we perceive in these days, seeks 


(Continued on page 466) 
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Albania and Bulgaria Continue To Reject UNSCOB 





U.S.-BULGARIAN CORRESPONDENCE 


[Released to the press September 27] 


During the period August-September, there was 
an exchange of notes between the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office and the U.S. Legation, Sofia, on the 
subject of Bulgarian charges that Greek forces 
were violating the Bulgarian frontier or taking u 
threatening positions in its vicinity. The Bul- 
garian note contained statements and allegations 
which the Sofia government also forwarded to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. The 
correspondence between the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations on this matter has already been published? 

The following is the text of the latest exchange 
of notes between this Government and the Bul- 
garian Government. This exchange has been com- 
municated by the United States to the body im- 
mediately concerned with relations between 
Greece and the Balkan States, the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans. 


Note of August 28, 1948, delivered by the U.S. 
Legation at Sofia to the Bulgarian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, replying to its note of August 18 


The Legation of the United States of America 

resents its compliments to the Ministry of 

oreign Affairs and has the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of the latter’s note no. 36014-20-1 of 
August 18, bringing to the attention of the Lega- 
tion certain allegations as to violations of th 
Greco-Bulgarian border by Greek groups, which 
information has been submitted to the Security 
Council of the United Nations by the Bulgarian 
Government together with an energetic protest 
and request that the Security Council of the 
United Nations take steps to effect the retirement 
of Greek troops from the frontier to the interior 
of Greece in order to avoid any incidents. 

While the Legation is appreciative of the action 
of the Ministry in bringing this information to its 
attention, it ventures to point out that the appro- 


priate agency for the investigation of charges 
made against Greece by the Bulgarian Government 
would appear to be the United Nations Special 
Commission on the Balkans, members of which 
are presently in Greece, and who would be availa- 
ble for an investigation in connection therewith. 

Should this suggestion be not agreeable to the 
Bulgarian Government the Legation would be 
pleased to make available one or more of its Service 
Attachés, perhaps in conjunction with similar 
officers of other diplomatic missions here, to carry 
out an impartial investigation of the areas named 
in the Ministry’s note, such investigation naturally 
to be in cooperation with the competent Bulgarian 
authorities. 

The nes would rr being advised 
as to whether either or both of the suggestions made 
above prove of interest to the Ministry. 

The ation of the United States of America 
avails itself [etc.] 


Note of September 11, 1948, from the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office to the U.S. Legation at Sofia 


In reply to note verbale 498 of August 28, the 
Foreign Office has the honor to advise as follows: 


Communication made to Legation by circular 
note of August 18 was purely informative in nature 
in view of fact that concentration of important 
Greek troops along Greco-Bulgarian frontier could 
have provoked serious incidents and difficulties. 
It is for this reason reply of American Legation 
somewhat surprised Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and more so because Honorable Mission knows per- 
fectly point of view of Bulgarian Government in 
regard to Unscos and knows equally well that 
Bulgarian Government has declined all demands 
for investigation along Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
by military attachés of U.S. and Great Britain in 
connection with peace treaty considering such in- 
vestigations as reflection of sovereignty of state. 


ALBANIA’S REPLY TO TRIPARTITE APPEAL 


[Released to the press October 1] 

The Department has received from the French 
Government the text of the remarks made on Sep- 
tember 20 by Mr. Hysni Kapo, Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Albania, in reply to the 
démarche made at Tirana on September 13 by the 
French Minister on behalf of the United States, 
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the United Kingdom and French Governments 
concerning Albanian aid to the Greek guerrillas.? 

The reply rejects the French Minister’s appeal 
that the competent agency of the United Nations, 


the U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans, be 


1U.N. press release BAL/376, Sept. 2, 1948. 
? Documents and State Papers, September 1948. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


permitted to operate in Albanian territory, while 
at the same time, in defiance of logic, it accuses the 
United States, Great Britain, and France of usurp- 
ing the peacemaking functions of the United Na- 
tions. sae unsatisfactory is the fact that the 
reply rejects as well any other type of neutral ob- 
servation of Albanian conduct towards the Greek 
guerrillas. The language is evasive but the mean- 
ing is clear, being underlined by the statement that 
Albania “has designated forbidden zones in its 
territory.” 

In effect, Albania asks acceptance, without 
demur or inquiry, of its own allegations of good 
behavior despite the evidence in the hands of the 
U.N. Special Committee of extensive and illegal 
Albanian support of guerrilla operations against 
the people and Government of Greece, evidence 
based in considerable part on eyewitness observa- 
tion by U.N. officials. 

Following is an unofficial translation of the 
Albanian reply: 


“1. The Albanian Government is not aware that 
France, the United States, and Great Britain have 
the right to represent themselves as powers guar- 
anteeing peace as stated by the Minister of France. 
The Albanian Government considers not only that 
such a claim has no foundation in itself but also 
that such a claim on the part of France, the United 
States and Great Britain is in direct contradiction 
with the existence of the United Nations organiza- 
tion and with its goals and principles. In its 
opinion, such intervention by the three states in 
Albano-Greek relations, because of its unilateral 
character, can only serve to create or aggravate 
friction and misunderstandings between the Al- 


banians and Greece, or at least to encourage the 
move of the aggressors. 

“2. The creation of a new International Control 
Commission or of any other Commission would 
not facilitate the settling of these relations as ex- 
perience has already shown that the Balkan Com- 
mission not only does not contribute to peace but 
on the contrary, as we know, it has served to 
worsen the relations between Greece and Albania 
and Greece’s other northern neighbors. 

“3. It is necessary to emphasize again that in 
the abnormal conditions existing between Greece 
and Albania, it is the Greek Government which is 
guilty, although it always tries to shake off the 
responsibility for this state of affairs, and that the 
Albanian Government has more than once shown 
itself ready for the settlement of relations with its 
Greek neighbors. With good will on the part of 
the Greek Government, the border conflicts could 
have been avoided and the situation at the border 
would be normal. 

“4. The Albanian Government’s conduct in re- 
gard to the interning and disarming of Partisans 
crossing the Albano-Greek border is entirely in 
conformity with the rules of international law; in 
addition, the Albanian Government categorically 
rejects as absolutely at variance with the facts the 
Greek statement that interned Partisans were 
armed in Albanian territory and returned to 
Greece. The action of the Albanian Government 
in giving protection and assistance to Greek 
women, children and old people also conforms 
exactly to international law. As to movement in 
the frontier zone, it is necessary to point out that 
Albania, as do also other states, has designated 
forbidden zones in its territory, which is an undis- 
putable right of a sovereign state.” 





Documents and State Papers 


contain the following items: 
U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans: 


The First and Second Interim Reports 
Restitution of Looted Property by Japan 


is $3.00 a year. 





The September issue of Documents and State Papers, which will be released shortly, will 
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Designation of Successor Organization to Claim Jewish Property 
Calendar of International Meetings with Annotations 
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The United States in the United Nations 


The Berlin Crisis 


At the Palais de Chaillot in Paris on October 
4, the Security Council debated whether it was 
competent to take up the Berlin question. Mr. 
Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) opened the discussion by 
denying the Council’s competence in the matter 
as an overt violation of article 107 of the Charter 
as well as of the Potsdam and Yalta agreements. 
He denied that the situation in Berlin was a threat 
to the peace. He further maintained that Berlin 
was ~~ of the entire question of Germany, for 
which the Council of Foreign Ministers was re- 
sponsible. He further declared that in reality 
there was no blockade of Berlin and that the Soviet 
authorities had repeatedly stated that they were 
ready to assume responsibility for feeding the 
—— of Berlin. 

*hilip C. Jessup, Deputy U.S. Representative 
in the Security Council, emphasized that the 
actions of the Soviet Union demonstrated that the 
Soviet Union was attempting by illegal and co- 
ercive measures to achieve political ‘objectives to 
which it was not entitled and which it could not 
achieve by peaceful means. The real issue, Mr. 
Jessup maintained, was whether the only existing 
international machinery for the preservation of 
the peace can be used to remove a threat to the 
peace. In accordance with article 33 of the Charter 
the United States, in agreement with the United 
Kingdom and France, had made every effort 
through direct discussion with the U.S.S.R. to 
settle the matter. The Soviet Union’s repudiation 
of its promises made further discussion futile, and 
the three Governments brought the matter to the 
attention of the Security Council. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) fol- 
lowed Mr. Jessup and supported the United States 
Representative. 

Warren: Austin called the October 4 session to 
order but relinquished the presidency for the dura- 
tion of the discussion of the Berlin question. Juan 
A. Bramuglia (Argentina) presided over the 
meeting. 

The Security Council voted 9 to 2 to hear the 
complaint of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France against the actions of the Soviet 
Union in the Berlin blockade as constituting a 
threat to world peace and security. 

The position of the United States Government 
was outlined by Mr. Jessup on October 6, when he 
reviewed the development of the Berlin situation. 

“The salient feature of the case before the Secu- 
rity Council”, he said, “is that the Soviet blockade 
is still maintained and thus continues in existence 
a threat to the peace which it created.” He con- 
cluded by stating that “we do not bring this case to 
the Security Council with any cut-and-dried 
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formula for its solution. It is our hope the Se- 
curity Council can assist in removing the threat to 
peace. Nothing which has happened has changed 
our re on that point. The moment that the 
blockade is lifted, the United States is ready to 
have an immediate meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to discuss with the Soviet Union 
any questions relating to Germany.” 


Atomic Energy 


Mr. Tsiang (China) opened the October 1 meet- 
ing of Committee I by calling attention to the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s majority proposals, 
which were a process of evolution, while the Boviet 
Union had not responded to the repeated requests 
of the Atomic Energy Commission to furnish con- 
crete evidence in support of its proposals. Mr. 
Tsiang stated that China stood “solidly behind the 
majority plan” and supported the Canadian reso- 
lution. Mr. El Khouri Seren) introduced an 
amendment to the Canadian resolution which was 
similar to the U.S. June 22 resolution previously 
vetoed in the Security Council. Colombia and 
Belgium supported the Syrian version. 

On October 4 Warren Austin again called for 
action for effective international control of atomic 
energy and questioned whether the Soviet Union 
in its new proposal on the question would accept 
the international control plan already approved by 
a majority of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Mr. Austin pointed out that without effective and 
enforceable international control of atomic energy 
in the beginning and all the time the world would 
have no security from atomic destruction. 

In an analysis of the new Soviet proposal . . . 
made by Mr. Vyshinsky on October 2 for two con- 
ventions—one on prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the other on “effective” international control— 
which would be signed and put into force simul- 
taneously, Mr. Austin said that if this meant the 
Soviets approved really effective control, then a 
long step had been taken, but he noted that Mr. 
Vesely and Mr. Manuilsky (Ukrainian S.S.R.) 
had indicated they still adhere to the narrow na- 
tionalist stand they have maintained and would 
seek to retain veto right over any control agency 
which might be established. If that is the true 
interpretation of the language, Mr. Austin said, 
“there is a chasm that has yet to be bridged.” 

Mr. Austin reiterated the U.S. support for the 
majority control plan of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and for the Canadian resolution now 
before Committee I. That draft resolution would 
have the General Assembly approve the Commis- 
sion reports, recommending the international con- 
trol system and telling of Soviet opposition to the 
inspection and regulation powers the Commission 
would accord to a world control agency. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
Toward Revision of the Geneva Convention 


BY WILLIAM H. McCAHON 


The United States has actively supported the 
initiative taken in the fall of 1945 by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross to revise exist- 
ing international treaties applicable to prisoners 
of war ' and to bring into being a new convention 
establishing humane standards of treatment for 
civilians in time of war. In the light of experi- 
ences of World War II those in the Government 
charged with the responsibility of the practical 
application of the existing conventions were con- 
vinced of the necessity p a rather extensive re- 
visions of those conventions for the purpose of (1) 
bringing them up to date, (2) making them easier 
to apply uniformly and less susceptible to different 
interpretations, and (3) providing more effective 
protection for the categories of persons covered. 
It was considered equally important to obtain 
through international treaty similar legal pro- 
tection for civilians in belligerent and occupied 
territories. The generally unsatisfactory stop- 
gap measure of attempting to apply the prisoners- 
of-war convention to certain categories of civilians 
during World War II had pointed up the need 
for a separate convention formally defining the 
treatment to be accorded such persons in wartime. 

The United States participated in preliminary 
informal discussions of this subject at a meeting 
of government experts convened at Geneva under 
the auspices of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, April 14-26, 1947.2, At that meet- 
ing 14 Allied governments were represented, and 
considerable progress was made in the formula- 
tion of revised and new draft conventions. The 
Seventeenth International Red Cross Conference 
which took place at Stockholm August 20-30, 1948, 
and in which 49 governments and 51 national Red 
Cross societies participated, offered an opportunity 
for continuance of these discussions on a some- 
what broader scale, and represented another step- 
ping-stone toward the ultimate objective—the 
formal signing by governments of new conven- 
tions. 

The United States sent a Delegation to the 
Stockholm conference which included Government 
representatives from the Department of State, the 
three military services, the Department of Justice, 


*The two Geneva conventions of 1929 relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war and the wounded and sick, 
and the Hague convention of 1907 relative to maritime 
warfare (commonly referred to as the hospital ships 
convention). 

*For an account of this meeting by Albert BE. Clatten- 
burg, Jr., see BULLETIN of June 22, 1947, p. 1205. 
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and the Post Office Department. In addition, 
members of the American Red Cross delegation to 
the conference participated in the convention re- 
vision discussions. Basil O’Connor, president of 
the American Red Cross, served as chairman of 
both delegations. While there were many other 
matters of interest to the Red Cross world before 
the conference, the United States Government 
Delegation confined its activities almost entirely 
to the work of the Legal Commission, which was 
charged with the responsibility for reviewing and 
making recommendations with respect to the sev- 
eral draft conventions under consideration. The 
working drafts submitted to the conference had 
been prepared by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions coming out of the earlier meeting at Geneva. 

Thirty governments and 32 Red Cross societies 
took part in the work of the Legal Commission, 
the first meeting of which took place the morning 
of Saturday August 21. On the motion of the 
United States, it was agreed to set up immediately 
three technical subcommissions to make possible a 
detailed study of each of the draft conventions. 
The election of subcommission chairmen and other 
organizational details were completed at this 
morning session so that the subcommissions were 
able to start their deliberations the afternoon of 
the same day to consider respectively (I) the 
treatment of the sick and wounded and the estab- 
lishments devoted to their care including hospital 
ships; (II) the treatment of prisoners of war; and 
(IIT) the treatment of civilians. 

With the exception of Sunday, these subcommis- 
sions met daily through Friday, August 27, and 
then returned the following day to a plenary ses- 
sion of the Legal Commission for reporting and 
obtaining approval of their findings and recom- 
mendations. Finally, the accomplishments of the 
Legal Commission were formally approved at a 
plenary session of the conference on August 30, 
the last day of the conference. 

In view of the volume of the work entailed in 
reviewing article by article each of the draft con- 
ventions, it became obvious early in the discussions 
that if the task before the Legal Commission were 
to be accomplished within the time allotted, em- 
phasis must be placed on obtaining in the subcom- 
missions agreement on the substantive text of each 
article. This*procedure was generally followed. 
Considering the large number of governments and 
Red Cross societies represented and their varying 
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interests, the degree of agreement reached was 
remarkable. 

Substantial portions of the United States draft 
position on all four of the conventions were ac- 
cepted as presented. This position had been 
formulated by the Interdepartmental Prisoners 
of War Committee in whose work the representa- 
tives of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Justice, Treasury, Post Office, and the 
American Red Cross had participated in prepara- 
tion for this meeting. The only major point on 
which the United States recommendation did not 
prevail was in connection with the discussion in 
Subcommission I concerning the status to be ac- 
corded doctors, chaplains, and medical corps men 
attached to the armed forces, if they fall into the 
hands of theenemy. Opposition was encountered 
to the United States position that such personnel 
be treated as prisoners of war. The opposition 
based its stand primarily on traditional grounds, 
holding that the language of the present conven- 
tion which states that if captured such personnel 
“shall not be treated as prisoners of war”, should 
be retained ; that to do otherwise would be a step 
backward and would have the effect. of placing a 
stigma on medical personnel. Additionally the 
fear was expressed that the proposed change might 
adversely affect recruitment of doctors for the 
armed forces. In supporting its position the 
United States Delegation stressed the following 
considerations: (1) that practical experience has 
shown it to be administratively impossible to ex- 
empt such personnel from prisoners-of-war status, 
and consequently, to endeavor to do so would only 
invite violations; (2) that by giving such personnel 
the status of prisoners of war they are thereby 
accorded fuller protection under the conventions 
than they might otherwise receive; and (3) that 
medical and spiritual services rendered by such 
personnel are more than ever necessary in circum- 
stances of capitivity in ministering to the need of 
their comrades, and if they were to share the same 
lot it would serve as a morale builder for their own 
men. In addition, the United States Delegation 
made it clear that it was not recommending the 
detention of such personnel as prisoners of war 
indefinitely or in numbers greater than the situa- 
tion warranted, but on the other hand it strongly 
believed that a detaining power should have the 
right for practical as well as humanitarian reasons 
to detain a sufficient number of captured doctors, 
chaplains, and medical corps men to insure ade- 
quate care for wounded and sick prisoners of war. 
The United States Delegation maintained that all 
such personnel not being used for this purpose 
should be repatriated promptly, that the profes- 
sional status of those detained should be recog- 
nized and respected, and that the detaining power 
under the convention should provide adequate 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


facilities, supplies, and equipment for their use 
in caring for the wounded and sick. 

Although it is unfortunate that agreement on 
this point could not be reached at this conference, 
it is apparent that the objective of the proponents 
of both views is basically the same, that 1s, to obtain 
the maximum amount of protection for this cate- 

ory of personnel while at the same time providing 

or the adequate care of the wounded and sick. 
Consequently, it is confidently hoped that a sat- 
isfactory formula acceptable to both sides can be 
found without too much difficulty in subsequent 
discussions of representatives of the interested 
governments. 

Foremost among the revisions supported by the 
United States which were pecan in by the con- 
ference were the following: (1) a complete re- 
wording of the article concerning food which, in 
essence, 1 pce that the food ration of prisoners 
of war shall be sufficient in quantity, quality, and 
variety to keep prisoners in health, and pre- 
vent loss of weight or the development of nutri- 
tional deficiencies; (2) a new and simplified for- 
mula regarding the employment of prisoners of 
war which among other things prohibits their use 
for mine clearance and dis work; (3) prompt 
ee of prisoners of war after the cessation 
of hostilities; (4) a provision permitting transfers 
of prisoners of war among allies provided the re- 
ceiving government is a party to the convention, 
and placing on both governments involved in the 
transfer equal responsibility in seeing that the 
treatment received by prisoners of war following 
their transfer is in accordance with the terms of 
the convention; (5) the extension of the applica- 
tion of the prisoners of war and civilian conven- 
tions to civil wars provided the dissident party 
agrees for its part reciprocally to apply the terms 
of those conventions; (6) definition of the con- 
ditions which must be met by partisan forces if 
they are to be accorded treatment as prisoners of 
war and entitled to protection of that convention ; 
and (7) improved identification markings for hos- 
pital ships including night lighting. 

While none of the decisions reached at this con- 
ference are formally binding upon the participat- 
ing governments, the degree of agreement reached 
through open discussion on certain of the more 
contentious articles augers well for the future. It 
is recognized that much additional work lies ahead, 
but it is now believed by those in the Government 
who have been closest to the problem that, as a 
result of the progress made to date, further pre- 
paratory meetings on the subject are unnecessary 
and would serve only to delay matters. It is hoped 
therefore that the next step will be the convocation 
early next year of a formal diplomatic conference 
of governments for the purpose of final drafting 
and the signing of new conventions. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
Representatives to Weights and 
Measures Conference 


{Released to the press September 30] 

The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 30 that the United States will be represented 
at the Ninth General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures scheduled 
to be held at Paris and Sévres, France, October 
12-21, 1948, by Dr. Edward U. Condon, Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and Dr. Eugene C. Crit- 
tenden, Associate Director of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

This Conference is being held under the pro- 
visions of the treaty known as “the convention of 
the meter” which was signed at Paris on May 
20, 1875, and to which the United States Govern- 
ment is a party. This treaty provided for an or- 
ganization of three parts: the International Com- 
mittee, the General Conference, and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures. This 
a is responsible for all joint work of 
adhering countries on the problems of metrology. 

The meetings of the General Conference are 
held at six-year intervals, for the = of deal- 
ing with matters of international agreement af- 
fecting measures of length and weight, electrical 
measurements, temperature measurements, and 
units of photometric measurement. The meeting 
scheduled for October 1939 was postponed owing 
to the outbreak of war; consequently, since the 
last meeting was held in 1933, the conference has 
an unusually important agenda of topics to con- 
sider. 

The National Bureau of Standards has been in 
charge of important technical preparatory work 
of the Conference in earlier meetings of specialized 
committees meeting in advance of the General 
Conference. 

Reports to be considered at the Conference in- 
clude the results of recent international compari- 
sons of the national prototype meter bars and the 
national prototype kilograms, standardization of 
the use of wave lengths of light as a means of 
precision length measurement, problems con- 
cerned with the adoption of the absolute system 
of electrical units for general use, adoption of a 
new definition of the unit of light intensity, re- 
vision of the international temperature scale, and 
other matters related to the fundamental basis 
of precise measurements as used in science and 
industry. 
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Struggle for Human Rights— Continued from page 460 


to impugn, to undermine, and to destroy the lib- 
erty and independence of peoples. Such propa- 
ganda poses to all peoples the issue whether to 
doubt their heritage of rights and therefore to 
compromise the principles by which they live, or 
try to accept the challenge, redouble their vigi- 
lance, and stand steadfast in the struggle to main- 
tain and enlarge human freedoms. 

People who continue to be denied the respect to 
which they are entitled as human beings will not 
acquiesce forever in such denial. 

The Charter of the United Nations is a guiding 
beacon along the way to the achievement of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world. The immediate test is not only the extent 
to which human rights and freedoms have already 
been achieved, but the direction in which the world 
is moving. Is there a faithful compliance with 
the objectives of the Charter if some countries con- 
tinue to curtail human rights and freedoms in- 
stead of to promote the universal respect for an 
observance of human rights and freedoms for all 
as called for by the Charter? 

The place to discuss the issue of human rights 
is in the forum of the United Nations. The 
United Nations has been set up as the common 
meeting ground for nations, where we can con- 
sider together our mutual problems and take ad- 
vantage of our differences in experience. It is 
inherent in our firm attachment to democracy and 
freedom that we stand always ready to use the 
fundamental democratic procedures of honest dis- 
cussion and negotiation. It is now as always our 
hope that despite the wide differences in approach 
we face in the world today, we can with mutual 
good faith in the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, arrive at a common basis of under- 
standing. 

We are here to join the meetings of this great 
international Assembly which meets in your 
beautiful capital city of Paris. Freedom for the 
individual is an inseparable part of the cherished 
traditions of France. As one of the Delegates 
from the United States I pray Almighty God that 
we may win another victory here for the rights 
and freedoms of all men. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Agreement Between the United States and the United Kingdom 
Proposing International Committee on Scrap 


[Released to the press October 1] 

Announcement was made on October 1 by the 
Department of State of the signing in Westen: 
ton of an agreement with the United Kingdom 
proposing the establishment of an international 
committee to recommend allocations of iron and 
steel scrap available for export from Erp coun- 
tries including the Bizonal Area of Germany. 
The agreement also provides for the immediate 
allocation from the Bizonal Area of 500,000 tons 
of scrap each to the United States and to the 
United Kingdom and 225,000 tons for distribu- 
tion to other deficit countries at uniform prices to 
be established by the U.S.-U.K. military gover- 
nors. It is hoped that the total quantity to be 
shipped from the Bizonal Area in the next 12 


months will be about 2,000,000 tons or more. All 
scrap shipped from Germany will be in excess of 
the legitimate requirements of the Bizone steel in- 
dustry. Much of the scrap available in the Bizonal 
Area consists of rubble material from wrecked 
industrial plants, railway installations, abandoned 
ships, ete. 

Since the end of the war little commercial scrap 
has been imported to the United States from Ger- 
many. As a result of the recent currency reform 
and the signing of this agreement, it is expected 
that Germany will now make a substantial con- 
tribution toward relieving the serious scrap short- 
age existing in this country as well as in Europe. 

The text of the agreement which follows was 
embodied in an exchange of notes on September 
30, 1948, between the two Governments. 


AGREEMENT ON FERROUS SCRAP 


I. Proposal to OEEC Countries on Allocation 
Machinery 


A proposal will be put before the members of the 
Organization of European Economic Cooperation that an 
ad hoc Committee be established in Paris consisting of 
representatives of OzEc members and the United States 
as a full member. It is proposed that this Committee, al- 
though outside the jurisdiction of the Oxzc Council, 
should work in close cooperation with it and its com- 
mittees. The functions of the Committee shall be to 
make recommendations to the Governments of the 
countries participating in the Orrc, including the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany and the French Zone, on the dis- 
tribution of scrap exports from those countries. Final 
decisions with respect to exports will be made, however, 
by the Governments of the exporting countries. In the 
Bizonal Area decisions will be made by the US and UK 
Military Governors subject to the provisions of Article 
III of this Agreement. 


Il. Instructions to Military Governors 


Identical instructions shall be sent to the US and UK 
Military Governors in Germany as follows: 

1. It is the desire of the Governments of the United 
States and United Kingdom that the total collection and 
export of scrap from the Bizonal Area, after providing 
for the legitimate requirements of the German steel in- 
dustry, be maximized. 


Initial Authorizations Outside of Future Allocations 


2. The existing authorization (approved May 13, 1948) 
of 600,000 tons (namely 200,000 tons to the United States, 
300,000 tons to the United Kingdom and 100,000 tons to 
other countries) is confirmed. 

3. In addition there will be the following supple- 
mentary authorizations: 
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(a) 100,000 tons to the United States, to bring the United 
States share to parity with the above-mentioned United 
Kingdom share of 300,000 tons; 

(b) 75,000 tons to the United Kingdom as a final ship- 
ment of booty scrap without payment; 

(c) 75,000 tons to the United States, to correspond to (b) 
above, but not free of payment. 


4. The above total authorizations of 375,000 tons to 
the United States, 375,000 tons to the United Kingdom 
and 100,000 tons to other countries shall not be charged to 
future allocations, and the two Military Governors shall 
implement these authorizations immediately. 


Export Availabilities from Bizonal Area 


5. The US and UK Military Governors shall inform 
the ad hoc Committee, promptly after its establishment 
and from time to time thereafter, of the anticipated volume 
of scrap exports from the Bizonal Area. It is hoped that 
this figure for the year ending October 1, 1949, will be 
1,000,000 tons or more, over and above the 850,000 tons 
authorized above outside of future allocations. 


Interim Authorizations Chargeable Against Future 
ocations 


6. As an advance against contemplated early allocations 
within the framework of the regular allocating procedure, 
there shall also be authorized a further 125,000 tons to the 
United States, 125,000 tons to the United Kingdom and 
125,000 tons to other countries, such quantities to be 
charged against future allocations. The two Military 
Governors shall also implement these authorizations 
immediately. 

7. In the event that no recommendation is made by the 
ad hoc Committee before October 31, 1948, further interim 
authorizations shall be made on that date and on the last 
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day of each month thereafter in the ratio of 2-2-1 for the 
United States, the United Kingdom and other countries, 
respectively, until such time as the regular allocation 
procedure is in operation. 


Implementation of Allocations 


8. In implementing this Agreement, the US and UK 
Military Governors shall determine among other matters: 


(a) whether to implement allocations by control over 
contracts or control over exports or both ; 

(b) whether, if control over exports is adopted, the 
Joint Export-Import Agency may approve contracts within 
agreed limitations in excess of the total outstanding alloca- 
tions of any country; 

(c) whether, in appropriate cases, contracts shall pro- 
vide for delivery of scrap within specified short periods in 
order to prevent undue tying up of allocations in individual 
long-term contracts ; 

(d) whether and in what manner to instruct Jera to 
take precautions to satisfy itself as to the competence of 
contracting parties to implement the terms of the contract. 


Effective Date of Foregoing Authorizations 

9. All scrap exported subsequent to the date of this 
Agreement shall be charged against the foregoing authori- 
zations. 

Booty Scrap 

10. There shall be no further exports of booty scrap 
after the date of this Agreement except for the 75,000 tons 
authorized under paragraph II 3 (b) above. 


Price 


11. The price of scrap with appropriate differentials for 
loading points, quality of scrap, etc., shall be uniform for 
all foreign buyers, and shall be set from time to time by 
the US and UK Military Governors under such procedures 
as they may establish. 


Special Measures 
12. If the US and UK Military Governors consider that 





adequate quantities of exportable scrap cannot be obtained 
without special measures, they are authorized to approve 
the recovery of scrap by such measures. Scrap recovery 
under such arrangements, if approved, may be outside 
regular allocations but subject to such special allocations 
as the US and UK Military Governors may determine 
after consultation with the ad hoc Committee. 


Direct Recovery of Scrap 


18. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude operations 
by non-German organizations for the recovery of scrap 
from disarmament and other sources not readily accessible 
to German scrap merchants provided such operations are 
carried on in a manner acceptable to the US and UK Mili- 
tary Governors and that all recoveries of scrap (other 
than the 75,000 tons of booty scrap mentioned above) are 
paid for at prices established by the US and UK Military 
Governors and are within either the regular or the special 
allocations determined by the US and UK Military 
Governors. 


US-UK Scrap Control Authority 


14. The US and UK Military Governors shall set up 
a US-UK scrap control authority in which each shall 
appoint a coordinator to supervise and control the collec- 
tion and export of ferrous scrap. This control authority 
shall be subject, through whatever organization the Mili- 
tary Governors may determine, to the jurisdiction of the 
Bipartite Board. 


ill. Reservation of Fusion Agreement 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be deemed to modify 
the arrangements set forth in the Fusion Agreement of 
December 2, 1946 as amended by the Agreement of Decem- 
ber 17, 1947. Questions which may arise with respect to 
scrap exports under the present Agreement will be re- 
solved as contemplated in paragraph 5 of the Agreement 
of December 17, 1947, having regard also to the provisions 
of paragraph 3 (a) of the latter Agreement. 


Policy on Commercial Fishing in Pacific Island Trust Territory 


JOINT AGENCY APPROVAL 


[Released to the press September 29] 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 29 the policy of this Government relatin 
to commercial fishing operations in the Unite 
States Trust Territory of the PacificIslands. The 
policy was approved by the Departments of State, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Interior as a guide 
to the administration of the Trust Territory and 
will have the effect of opening the area to com- 
mercial fishing. Rich fishery resources, particu- 
larly tuna, are available in the waters around this 
Territory in an area as large as the continental 
United States. The Territory, itself, contains 
scarcely as much land area as the State of Dela- 
ware. Several commercial fishing companies have 
shown interest in beginning fishing operations im- 
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mediately. It is possible that an industry can be 
built on the fishery resources that will eventually 
pay a considerable part of the administrative cost 
of the Territory. 

Fishing operations will be under the strict con- 
trol of the High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory in order that the welfare of the native inhabi- 
tants can be safeguarded and the harvesting of the 
resources can be undertaken along adequate con- 
servation lines. 

Fishing opportunities will be equally available 
to the fishing enterprises of all nations except that 
the High Commissioner will have discretion in 
excluding enterprises for reasons of security or for 
the purpose of carrying out the obligation to pro- 
mote the advancement of the inhabitants. 
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TEXT OF POLICY DIRECTIVE 


[Released to the press September 29] 


A. With a view to cooperating in the effort to 
increase world food production and in order to 
improve the local economy and to obtain informa- 
tion needed for conservation of fishing resources 
of the area, the territorial waters surrounding the 
Trust Territory, except those parts closed for 
security reasons, should be open to the commercial 
fishing enterprises of all nations on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis, except that whenever a country denies 
rights with respect to fishing and ancillary opera- 
tions needed and desired by the local inhabitants 
of the Trust Territory, the Government of the 
Trust Territory may, if necessary to obtain those 
rights, deny that country rights in the Trust 
Territory. 

B. The administering agency, in collaboration 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, should conduct research as 
soon as possible with a view to establishing con- 
servation regulations. Fishing grounds within 
the territorial waters found to be necessary for the 
local economy should be reserved exclusively for 
the use and benefit of the local inhabitants. 

C. Immediate steps should be taken to foster the 
development of aquatic resources, including locall 
owned and operated commercial fishing, Bait cul- 
ture, and ancillary commercial industries. 

D. With respect to canning and other fish-proc- 
essing industries, the administering agency should 
give priority to the development of locally owned 
and operated enterprises. 

E. The administering agency may, under such 
conditions, as may be agreed upon by the interested 
departments, grant permission for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of shore facilities to out- 
side canneries and other fish-processing industries 
provided that, in determining whether such per- 
mission shall be granted and in establishing the 
conditions under which such permission is to be 
granted, the interests of the local inhabitants shall 
be paramount. 

F. Annual licenses should be required of all 
commercial fishing vessels operating within terri- 
torial limits or operating out of local ports. 
Licenses to nonlocal fishing vessels should be 
granted on the understanding that they are sub- 
ject to revocation or modification wherever se- 
curity interests or the interests of the inhabitants 
so require. Licensees should be required to fur- 
nish such statistical information regarding fishin 
Operations as the administering agency, in col- 
laboration with the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
shall deem appropriate. 

G. Local inhabitants should be employed in the 
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ees of a fishing vessel or canning or other 
ancillary industry licensed for operation in a 
Trust Territory to the maximum extent consonant 
with efficient operations. Regulations should be 
issued prescribing minimum and nondiscrimina- 
tory wages and standards of working conditions 
pe otherwise protecting locally hi ersonnel. 
The employment of nonlocal personnel in shore 
establishments should be subject to regulations by 
the government of the Trust Territory. 

H Except as provided in paragraph A above, 
and subject to the right of the High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, within estab- 
lished governmental policy to exclude any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals for reason of se- 
curity, and the obligation to promote the advance- 
ment of the inhabitants, the principle of nondis- 
crimination on the basis of nationality shall be ob- 
served in the implementation of the foregoing 
principles and shall apply to all aspects of com- 
mercial fishing and ancillary operations and the 
regulation thereof in the Trust Territory. 


Two U.S. Citizens Held Incommunicado in 
Hungary Released 


[Released to the press September 27] 


American citizens Paul Ruedemann and George 
Bannantine, president and technical adviser re- 
spectively of Maort, an American-owned affiliate 
in Hungary of the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), have been released from detention by the 
Hungarian authorities following vigorous United 
States representations both at Washington and at 
Budapest to the Hungarian Government and, ac- 
companied by an officer of the American Legation 
at Budapest, arrived in Vienna at 11:30 a.m. on 
September 26. 

r. Ruedemann and Mr. Bannantine were taken 
into custody by the Hungarian police on the night 
of September 18 and held incommunicado until 
their release on September 25. The United States 
Government considers the allegations made against 
these two_men by the Hungarian authorities and 
by the officially controlled Hungarian press and 
radio involving “economic sabotage” were wholly 
unfounded. These arrests followed a long series 
of encroachments by the Hungarian authorities on 
the rights of Maort, which have now culminated 
in the seizure of the company under a decree issued 
by order of the Cabinet Council on September 24 
= published in the Official Gazette on Septem- 

r 25. 
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Economic Cooperation Agreement 
With Portugal Signed 


Statement by Acting Secretary Lovett 


[Released to the press September 29] 
A bilateral agreement in connection with the 
European Recovery Program was signed with the 
Portuguese Government on September 28 at Lisbon 
by Ambassador MacVeagh and the Portuguese 
Foreign Minister.1. Although the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment is receiving no financial aid under the 
European Recovery Program, they have given 
their firm support to the program from the very 
beginning. The signing of the Erp agreement 
and the cordial remarks of the Portuguese Foreign 
Minister on that occasion have shown again the 
spirit of good will and cooperation of the Portu- 
guese Government in participating in the huge 
task of European reconstruction. 


Department of State To Have Full Direction 
of Voice of America Programs 


[Released to the press September 30] 
Preparation and broadcasting of those Voice of 
America programs which had previously been 
handled by the National Broadcasting Company 
and Columbia Broadcasting System under con- 
tract with the Department of State, were under- 
taken by the Department beginning October 1. 
In making the announcement, George V. Allen, 
Assistant Secretary of State for public affairs, said 


*For text of the agreement, see Department of State 
press release 788 of Sept. 29, 1948. For text of a similar 
agreement with Italy, see BULLETIN of July 11, 1948, p. 38. 

Identical notes between the two Governments were 
exchanged relating to most-favored-nation treatment for 
areas under military occupation. With the exception of 
the following paragraph this exchange is similar to the 
understanding with the U.K. which was printed in the 
BULLETIN of July 11, 1948, p. 43: 

“1. For such time as the Government of the United 
States of America participates in the occupation or con- 
trol of any areas in western Germany, the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, the Government of Portugal will apply 
to the merchandise trade of such area the provisions 
relating to the most-favored nation treatment of the 
merchandise trade of the United States of America set 
forth in the Commercial Agreement signed June 28, 1910, 
or for such time as the Governments of the United States 
of America and Portugal may both be contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, dated 
October 30, 1947, the provisions of that Agreement, as now 
or hereafter amended, relating to the most-favored-nation 
treatment of such trade. It is understood that the under- 
taking in this paragraph relating to the application of the 
most-favored-nation provisions of the Commercial Agree- 
ment shall be subject to the exceptions recognized in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade permitting de- 
partures from the application of most-favored-nation 
treatment; provided that nothing in this sentence shall be 
construed to require compliance with the procedures speci- 
fied in the General Agreement with regard to the applica- 
tion of such exceptions.” 
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the transfer of functions was effected under agree- 
ment between the Department and the radio net- 
works following their decision to withdraw from 
programming activities in the field of interna- 
tional broadcasting. 

The two networks were preparing and broad- 
casting Voice of America programs in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian, German, 
Annamese, Malayan, and Siamese. 

The Department’s International Broadcasting 
Division, which has charge of Voice of America 
operations, will continue to lease short-wave trans- 
mitting facilities of private companies, including 
those of NBC and CBS. 

The broadcast output to Latin America was 
reduced October 1 to 2 hours and 45 minutes daily 
from the previous 4 hours and 45 minutes’ sched- 
ule. Daily Far Eastern programs of 15 minutes 
each in Annamese, Malayan, and Siamese, which 
had been prepared by CBS up to October 1, were 
discontinued. European schedules will remain 
virtually intact with broadcasts continuing in Bul- 
garian, Czech, English, French, German, Greek, 
Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, 
Serbo-Croat, Slovak, Slovene, and Spanish. 

Broadcasts will continue to the Far East in 
Chinese, Korean, Russian, and English, and to 
Latin America in English, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. 

The Voice of America will increase certain exist- 
ing broadcasts and will inaugurate programs in 
additional languages as soon as an adequate staff 
can be recruited. The output to Europe was given 
added impetus October 3 when the relay of Voice 
of America programs through the British Broad- 
casting Corporation facilities was increased from 
9 to 101% hours daily. 


Ambassador Butler To Represent President at 
Cuban Inauguration 


[Released to the press October 1] 
Robert Butler, United States Ambassador to 
Cuba, has been named Special Ambassador to 
represent the President at the inauguration of Dr. 
Carlos Prio Socarras, President-elect of Cuba, on 
October 10, 1948. Members of his special mission 
will be Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, United States 
Navy, Lt. General Matthew B. Ridgway, United 
States Army, Major General Willis F. Hale, 
United States Air Force, and officers of the United 
States Embassy at Habana. 


Air Transport Agreement With Bolivia 
[Released to the press September 30] 


The Department of State on September 30 an- 
nounced that an air-transport agreement between 
the Governments of Bolivia and the United States 
was signed in La Paz on September 29, 1948. 
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The agreement is of the so-called Bermuda type, 
upon which is based the great majority of the 36 
bilateral air agreements of the United States. The 
agreement grants traffic rights to United States 
air lines at La Paz, Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, 
Robore, Oruro, and Puerto Sudrez. A route for 
Bolivian air lines is to be agreed upon when 
Bolivia is ready to operate a service to the United 
States. 

Complete text of the agreement will be an- 
nounced later. 


U.S. Vessels Sailingto Arctic in Support of 
Canadian-u. S. Joint Weather Station Program 


[Released to the press September 28] 

It was announced in Ottawa and Washington on 
June 4 that three U.S. Navy and Coast Guard ves- 
sels, with Canadian representatives aboard, would 
shortly be sailing to Canadian Arctic waters in 
support of the joint weather-station program 
which is being carried out by the Governments of 
Canada and the United States. 

These three ships—The U.S.S. Edisto, icebreaker, 
the U.S.C.G. Eastwind, icebreaker,-and the U.S.S. 
Wyandot, cargo vessel, have now returned to 
Boston. 

During the summer they resupplied the joint 
weather stations established in 1947 at Eureka 
Sound, Ellesmere Island, and at Resolute Bay, 
Cornwallis Island. They also made a preliminary 
investigation of the possibility of establishing a 
further joint station in the vicinity of Winter 
Harbour, Melville Island. In the course of recon- 
noitering a site for an additional joint station on 
Ellesmere Island, the Edisto and the Eastwind 
managed to reach, via Robeson Channel, the Cape 
Sheridan area at the north of that island. This 
area in the extreme north of Canada was the scene 
of the activities of the British explorer, Sir George 
Nares, in 1875-1876 and of the subsequent activi- 
ties of the United States explorer, Admiral Peary, 
in 1905-1906. The supply mission came across 
Nares’ and Peary’s cairn and, as is usual on north- 
ern expeditions, Peary’s notes found in the cairn 
were replaced by appropriate documents. The 
Edisto and the Eastwind returned to the Atlantic 
coast through Fury and Hecla Strait, between the 
Melville Peninsula and Baffin Island. 

The ships which participated in the supply mis- 
sion were under the command of Capt. George J. 
Dufek, U.S.N., embarked in the Fdisio. The 
Edisto was commanded by Commander E. C. Fol- 
ger, U.S.N.; the Wyandot by Capt. J. D. Dickey, 
U.S.N.; and the Zastwind by Capt. J. A. Flynn, 
U.S.C.G. Among the principal Canadian repre- 
sentatives who participated in the supply mission 
were J. Ivor Griffiths of the Meteorological Divi- 
sion, Department of Transport, and Capt. Albani 
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Chouinard, master of the Department of Transport 
icebreaker Saurel. 


Records of Nares and Peary Canadian — 
Arctic Expeditions Found 


[Released to the press September 30] 


Announcement was made on September 28 of the 
recent return to Boston of the ships which partici- 
pated in the resupply of the Canala-United States 
weather stations in the Canadian Arctic. 

While near Cape Sheridan, on the north coast of 
Ellesmere Island, a landing party from the supply 
mission located a cairn which contained records of 
two famous Arctic expeditions. The first was that 
of Sir George Nares, of the Royal Navy, whose 
ship, the A/ert, sailed north, in 1875, between 
Canada and Greenland, to Cape Sheridan. In 
July, 1876, after exploring the Ellesmere coast 
westward to Cape Alfred Ernest, Nares’ expedi- 
tion left a record of its activities in a cairn near 
Cape Sheridan. While on a polar expedition, 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, the A pe tg subse- 
quently visited the same region in 1905-1906 and, 
as usual among Arctic explorers, he opened Nares’ 
cairn, took the original note, left a copy of it in the 
cairn, and added a record of his own activities. 

When at Cape Sheridan, the recent supply mis- 
sion again opened the cairn, removed the notes in 
it and left copies of them together with a note on 
the 1948 visit. 

The texts of the notes brought back this summer 
are given below: 


Copy of Original Document Left by Admiral 
Robert FE. Peary at Cape Sheridan 


Care SHERIDAN, September 5th, 1905. 


The Peary Arctic Club’s Ship “Roosevelt” 
arrived here from New York at 7. a.m. and made 
fast to the ice foot under the point of the cape 
awaiting the turn of the tide to proceed to Cape 
Hecla. 

The Roosevelt left New York July 16th., Sidney, 
Cape Breton, July 26th, arrived Cape York Au- 
gust 7th, and left Etah August 17th. Her last 
stopping place was the icefoot south of Cape Union 
which she left at 3: 30 this morning. 

Personally visited the Alert’s Cairn at Floberg 
Beach and took there from Alert’s Record, copy of 
which accompanies this. Roster of the Roosevelt’s 
Company is also enclosed. 

R. E. Peary, U.S.N. 
Commanding the Expedition 


Copy of H.MS. Alert’s Record Left in 1876 
Arctic ExpepirtIon. 25th July-1876 


H.M:S. “Alert”, at Floe-berg Beach (Lat. 82° 27’ 
North. Long. 61° 22’ West) 


H.M:.S. “Alert” wintered off this coast: inside 
the grounded ice 1875-1876. H.M.S. “Discovery,” 
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her consort, passed the same winter in a well shel- 
a harbour in Lat, 81° 44’ North, Long. 65° 5’ 
est. 

The sledge crews after a very severe journey 
over the ice succeeding in attaining Lat. 83° 20’ 
30’ N. No land has been sighted to the North. 
Another division explored the coast line to the 
Northward and Westward to Lat: 82° 23’ N. 
Long: 84° 56’ W. Cape Columbia the northermost 
Cape being in Lat 83° 7’ N. Long. 70° 30’ W. 

ledge parties from the “Discovery” have ex- 
plored the Greenland Shore for some distance to 
the Northward and Eastward, but the result of the 
examination is not yet known to me. 

Scurvy attacked nearly all the men employed in 
sledge traveling. Two deaths have occurred: 
Niels. C. Peterson from the effects of a severe 
frostbite (which necessitated a part of each foot 
being amputated) followed by exhaustion and 
scorbutic taint:-—and George Porter, Gunner 
R.M.A. who died from scurvy and general debility 
when absent on a sledge journey; and was buried 
on the floe in Lat. 82° 41’ N. 

The ice in the Polar Sea broke up on the 20th 
July,—when it permits us to move, the “Alert” will 
proceed south and join company with the “Dis- 
covery”; both ships will then sail for Port Foulke, 
and most probably thence to England. 

G. S. Nares, 
Captain R.N. 
Commanding Arctic Expedition 


Control of Foreign Assets in U.S. Ended 
{Released to the press by the Treasury Department September 30] 

Secretary Snyder announced on September 30 
the close of more than eight years of activity by the 
Treasury in the field of controlling foreign assets 
in the United States. The program started by the 
Treasury Department almost a decade ago is to be 
carried through to its ultimate liquidation by the 
Department of Justice pursuant to a Presidential 
transfer of jurisdiction. 

Plans for this transfer, which is effective as of 
midnight, September 30, were made by the inter- 
ested departments in February and were at that 
time approved by the National Advisory Council 
and communicated to the Congress. Accordingly, 
the Treasury Department regulations setting 
forth the organization and procedures of Foreign 
Funds Control, and other related regulations 
promulgated in 1942, are being revoked. These 
regulations are being superseded by new regula- 
tions similar in scope issued by the Department of 
Justice. 

Treasury participation in this field began with 
the freezing order of April 1940, issued at the time 
of the German invasion of Norway and Denmark. 
The scope of the order was gradually expanded 
until by 1941 it covered China and Japan as well 
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as all the countries of continental Europe, except 
Turkey. A 1941 census revealed that the Treasury 
Department was then controlling foreign assets in 
the United States worth more than eight billion 
dollars. 

A primary aim of the freezing control was to 
prevent nationals of the invaded countries of Eu- 
rope from being despoiled and forced under duress 
to transfer to the Axis powers their claims to 
American assets. The freezing controls also served 
in many ways as a weapon of economic warfare to 
hamper the financial and commercial activities of 
our World War II enemies. 

The elimination of restrictions on transactions 
and the gradual unblocking of foreign assets be- 
gan shortly after the end of actual hostilities. The 
elimination of these controls has been handled so 
as to maintain the major objectives for which they 
were instituted. Unblocking of property has pro- 
ceeded on a basis which has preserved the ability 
of the United States to vest assets actually belong- 
me enemies. The procedures now in effect for 
unblocking foreign assets in the United States 
have also been developed with a view toward assist- 
ing in the implementation of the European Recov- 
ery Program. 


Proclamation on Revision of 
ILO Convention 


The President on August 30, 1948, issued his 
proclamation of the Final Articles Revision Con- 
vention, 1946, which was adopted at the Twenty- 
ninth Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Montreal on October 9, 1946. That con- 
vention is designed to revise partially the conven- 
tions adopted by the General Conference of the 
International Labor Organization at its first 28 
sessions for the purpose of making provision for 
the future discharge of certain chancery functions 
entrusted by those conventions to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and introducing 
therein certain further amendments consequential 
upon the dissolution of the League of Nations 
and the amendment of the Constitution of the 
International Labor Organization. The Final 
Articles Revision Convention, 1946, entered into 
force with respect to the United States on June 
24, 1948, the date of deposit with the International 
Labor Organization of the instrument of ratifica- 
tion thereof on the part of the United States. 


The Opportunity of the National Commission 


The Assistant Secretary for public affairs, 
George V. Allen, made an address before the 
Unesco National Commission meeting which was 
held in Boston on September 27. For the text of 
Mr. Allen’s address on the opportunity of the 
National Commission, see Department of State 
press release 777 of September 27, 1948. 
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Freedom of Information 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL! 


The theme of National Newspaper Week, “Your 
Right To Know Is The Key To All Your Liber- 
ties”, emphasizes a fundamental freedom which 
our Government is actively seeking to encourage 
throughout the world—freedom of the people to 
know the truth. 

Half of the world’s population lives under some 
form of censorship today. Denied access to the 
facts, people in countries where censorship and 
government control of the press exist can base 
their judgments only on half-truths or false in- 
formation fed to them by those in control. Cen- 
sorship and press control are the first and most 
important steps in the subjugation of people by a 
dictator. 

Americans should keep constantly in mind that 
no people have lost their liberties so long as their 
press remains free. 

It is also a vital concern of ours to see that the 


barriers to the flow of information are reduced 
and, as far as possible, eliminated. This is an es- 
sential to the world peace which we are seeking. 

Our Government is making every effort, 
through the United Nations, to reduce these bar- 
riers between countries. In the Commission on 
Human Rights, in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, in the General Assembly, at the recent Confer- 
ence. at Geneva on Freedom of Information, and in 
Unesco, we have pressed for active considera- 
tion of freedom of information —. the past 18 
months. Progress has been difficult, yet it is 
encouraging. 

A heavy responsibility rests with the press and 
other organs of information to aid in this impor- 
tant work. In their best traditions, it is for them, 
in the language of the United Nations, “to seek 
the truth without prejudice and report the facts 
without malicious intent”. 


Surplus Property Agreements on Educational Exchange With 
United Kingdom and New Zealand Signed 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom signed on September 22 
an agreement under the Fulbright act with the 
United States, putting into operation the program 
of educational exchanges authorized by Public 
Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress. The signing 
took place in London, with Foreign Minister 
Ernest Bevin representing the United Kingdom 
and U.S. Ambassador Lewis Douglas representing 
the United States. The agreement was signed in 
the presence of Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas, sponsor of the act. 

The agreement provides for a United States 
Educational Commission in the United Kingdom 
to assist in the administration of the educational 
program financed from certain funds resulting 
from the sale of surplus property to that country. 
The present agreement provides for an annual 
program of the equivalent of $1,000,000 in British 
pounds for certain educational purposes. These 
purposes include the financing of “studies, re- 
search, instruction, and other educational activi- 
ties of or for citizens of the United States of 
America in schools and institutions of higher 
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learning located in the United Kingdom or the 
colonial dependencies, or of the citizens of the 
United Kingdom and colonies in United States 
schools and institutions of higher learning located 
outside the continental United States .. . in- 
cluding payment for transportation, tuition, main- 
tenance and other expenses incident to scholastic 
activities; or furnishing transportation for citi- 
zens of the United Kingdom and colonies who de- 
sire to attend United States schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning in the continental United 
States ... whose attendance will not deprive 
citizens of the United States of America of an op- 
portunity to attend such schools and institutions.” 

The Commission in the United Kingdom will 
consist of 12 members, the honorary chairman of 
which will be the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom. The members of the Commission will 
include 7 citizens of the United States and 5 mem- 
bers from the United Kingdom and the colonial 


dependencies. 


1 Made on Oct. 1, 1948, in connection with observance of 
National Newspaper Week (Oct. 1-8, 1948), and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


New,Zealand 


On September 13 New Zealand also signed an 
agreement with the United States, under the Ful- 
bright act. 

The signing took place in Wellington, with 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser representing the 
Government of New Zealand and American Minis- 
ter Robert Scotten representing the United States. 
It was the fifth agreement signed under the act, 
previous arrangements having been made with the 
Governments of China, Burma, the Philippines, 
and Greece. 

The agreement with the New Zealand Govern- 
ment establishes the United States Educational 
Foundation in New Zealand to administer certain 
funds resulting from the sale of surplus property 
to that country, and provides for an annual 
program of at least $115,000 in New Zealand 
pounds for certain educational purposes. 

The Foundation in New Zealand will have an 
eight-man Board of Directors, the honorary chair- 
man of which will be the principal officer in charge 
of the United States diplomatic mission in New 
Zealand. The members of the Board will be three 
officers of the U.S. Legation in New Zealand, two 
citizens of the United States resident in New Zea- 
land, and three nationals of New Zealand, one of 
whom shall be prominent in the field of education. 

Information about specific opportunities for 
American citizens to pursue yb teaching, or 
research in the two countries will be made public 
in the near future. Further inquiries about those 
opportunities and requests for application forms 
should be addressed to the following three 
agencies: Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (for 
graduate study); United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C. (for teaching in na- 
tional elementary and secondary schools); and 
Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, ae 25, 
D.C. (for teaching at the college level, for post- 
doctoral research, and for teaching in American 
elementary and secondary schools in New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom and colonies). 

Previous agreements have been signed with the 
Governments of China, Burma, the Philippines, 
and Greece. 


Brazilian Cultural Leader Visits U.S. 


Joao da Silva Monteiro, President of the Board 
of Directors of the Uniio Cultural Brasil—Esta- 
dos Unidos, Sao Paulo, Brazil, has arrived in the 
United States for a three months’ visit under the 
travel-grant program of the Department of State. 
Mr. Monteiro will observe various aspects of the 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 21, 1948, p. 388; Apr. 11, 1948, p. 488; 
and May 16, 1948, p. 654. 
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economic and cultural life of this country and 
study problems of educational exchange between 
Brazil and the United States. Particularly in- 
terested in rural life on small farms, he plans to 
spend a week on such a farm in New England as 
part of his visit here, gathering material for a 
report to be published in Brazil on “The Educa- 
tion and Progress of a Country Through Rural 
Free Delivery Service”. 

Mr. Monteiro has been a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Uniao Cultural for six years 
and has served as president for the past two years. 
This cultural center was founded in 1938 to foster 
better understanding between Brazilians and 
North Americans. it currently enrolls over 
4,000 students of English, has the largest circulat- 
ing library of books in English in Brazil, and 
sponsors various cultural programs interpreting 
North American and riailien culture. 


Brazilian Philosopher Visits U.S. 


Joao Cruz Costa, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo, Sio Paulo, Brazil, Ge ar- 
rived in Washington to act as Consultant for the 
Library of Congress and observe the work of sev- 
eral eastern universities. He is here under the 
grant-in-aid program of the Department of State 
at the request of the Library of Congress. 

He is at present ae for publication a 
study on positivism, a subject on which he is plan- 
ning to do research while at the Library of Con- 


gress. 


Visit of Chilean Historian 


Dr. Eugenio Pereira Salas, professor of Ameri- 
can history at the University of Chile, recently ar- 
rived in Washington, where he is to serve as visit- 
ing professor of Latin American history at the 
American University during the 1948 fall semester 
under the travel-grant program of the Department 
of State. 

Dr. Pereira is the President of the Instituto 
Chileno-Norteamericano de Cultura in Santiago. 
This organization, a bi-national cultural society 
which is assisted by the Department of State, is 
devoted to promoting a better understanding be- 
tween Chile and this country. 


Language Professor To Teach in Haiti 


William Leonard Schwartz, associate professor 
of Romanic languages at Stanford University, has 
left Washington to begin a six months’ assignment 
as visiting professor of English at the University 
of Haiti under the travel-grant program of the 
Department of State. 
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Rules of Precedence Relating to Foreign 
Service and Government Officers ' 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1752 
of the Revised Statutes (22 U. S. C. 182), and as President 
of the United States, and in the interest of the orderly 
conduct abroad of the foreign-affairs functions of the 
United States, I hereby prescribe the following rules gov- 
erning precedence among officers of the Foreign Service 
and officers or accredited representatives of other Govern- 
ment agencies : 


1. In the country to which he is accredited, the chief of 
the diplomatic mission shall take precedence over all of- 
ficers or accredited representatives of other Executive 
departments or establishments. 

2. In the absence of the titular head of the mission, the 
chargé d’affaires ad interim shall take precedence over 
all officers or accredited representatives of other Executive 
departments or establishments. 

8. At a diplomatic mission the officer who takes charge 
in the absence of the chief of mission shall always take 
precedence next in succession to the chief of mission: Pro- 
vided, That unless the chief of mission is absent, such 
officer shall, consonant with the last sentence of section 
109 (a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 472, 80th Congress), and during the continuance in 
force of such Act, take precedence after the chief of 
special mission. 

4. Military, naval, and air attachés shall take preced- 
ence next in succession after the counselors of embassy or 
legation or, at a post where the Department of State has 
deemed it unnecessary to assign a counselor, after the 
senior secretary. Military, naval, and air attachés shall 
take precedence among themselves according to their re- 
spective grades and seniority therein. 

5. Attachés who are not officers of the Foreign Service 
and who are not covered by section 4 shall take precedence 
with but after military, naval, and air attachés. 

6. Officers of the Foreign Service below the rank of 
counselor shall take precedence among themselves as the 
Secretary of State may direct; but they shall take preced- 
ence after military, naval, and air attachés and attachés 
who are not officers of the Foreign Service, except when 
the provisions of section 11 hereof are applicable and such 
officers of the Foreign Service are also assigned as diplo- 
matic officers. 

7. Assistant military, naval, and air attachés shall 
take precedence next after the lowest ranking second 
secretary. At a post to which there is no second secre- 
tary assigned, assistant military, naval, and air attachés 
shall take precedence as a group among the officers of the 
Foreign Service of rank equivalent to second secretaries 
as the chief of mission may direct. Assistant military, 
naval, and air attachés shall take precedence among them- 
selves according to their respective grades and seniority 
therein. 

8. Assistant attachés who are not officers of the Foreign 
Service and who are not covered by section 7 shall take 
precedence with but after assistant military, naval, and 
air attachés. 

9. Except as provided herein no extra precedence shall 
be conferred upon an Army, Naval, Marine, or Air Force 
officer because of his duties as attaché to a diplomatic 
mission. 

10. At ceremonies and receptions where the members of 
the mission take individual position, and in the lists fur- 
nished foreign governments for inclusion in their diplo- 
matic lists, precedence shall follow the ranking indicated 
in the preceding sections. 
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11. At ceremonies and receptions where the personnel 
of diplomatic missions are present as a body, the chief 
of mission, or chargé d’affaires ad interim, accompanied 
by all officers of the Foreign Service included in the 
diplomatic list, shall be followed next by the military, 
naval, and air attachés and assistant attachés, and other 
attachés and assistant attachés who are not officers of the 
Foreign Service, formed as distinct groups in the order 
determined by their respective grades and seniority. 

12. In international conferences at which the American 
delegates possess plenipotentiary powers, the senior coun- 
selor of embassy or legation attached to the delegation 
shall take precedence immediately after the delegates, 
unless otherwise instructed by the Secretary of State. 

13. In the districts to which they are assigned, consuls 
general shall take precedence with but after brigadier 
generals in the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps and 
commodores in the Navy; consuls shall take precedence 
with but after colonels in the Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps and captains in the Navy; officers of the Foreign 
Service commissioned as vice consuls shall take preced- 
ence with but after captains in the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps and lieutenants in the Navy. 

14. Officers of the Foreign Service with the title of 
consul general, consul, or vice consul shall take precedence 
with respect to medical officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice assigned to duty in American consular offices as fol- 
lows: consul general before medical director; consul with 
but after medical director; vice consul with but after 
senior assistant surgeon: Provided, That this regulation 
shall not operate to give precedence to any medical officer 
above that of the consular officer in charge. 

15. This order supersedes Executive Orders No. 8356 
of March 2, 1940, and No. 8377 of March 18, 1940 (3 CFR 
Cum. Supp. 624, 632). 

Harry 8S. TRUMAN 

THE WHITE HovusE 

September 14, 1948 


Fifteen Hundred Persons Complete Foreign 
Service Examinations 


[Released to the press September 30] 

Approximately 1,500 young men and women in 
18 cities in the United States and 70 cities abroad 
completed on September 30 the rigid three-day 
written examination which is the first step to- 
ward entrance into the Foreign Service of the 
United States as a Foreign Service officer. 

A total of 1,960 persons were designated to take 
the examination, which is the second regular test 
to be given since the end of World War II. How- 
ever, only about 1,500 of the number designated 
have actually presented themselves at the 88 ex- 
amining offices scattered throughout the world. 

The facts concerning the current examination 
differ in many respects from those relating to pre- 
war examinations. For example, the number of 
persons examined this year is almost four times 
the number in 1941, the year of the last prewar 


? Bx. Or. 9998, 14 Fed. Reg. 5359. 
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examination, when 440 persons took the tests. 
Formerly, also, the examinees tended to be clus- 
tered on the two coasts of the United States. This 
year, large numbers have been designated in cities 
in all regions of the country, 58 persons having 
been designated to be examined in Atlanta, 165 in 
Chicago, 62 in Dallas, 37 in Denver, 87 in St. Louis. 
In addition, 145 persons residing abroad, most of 
them already in the Foreign Service in other cate- 
gories than Foreign Service officers, applied to take 
the examinations. These include 1 person at 
Moscow, 9 in Seoul, 13 in Berlin, 1 in Reaition, 
1 in Reykjavik, 2 in Montevideo, and 3 in Montreal. 

To pass the written examination—which covers 
many different subjects, including international 
law, economics, history, government, and maritime 
law—the examinee must make an average grade of 
at least 70 percent. In prewar tests, the percent- 
age of those taking the examination who made this 
grade varied from 18.6 percent to 19.7 percent. 
Those who pass the written tests must undergo an 
oral examination before being classed as eligible 
for appointment as a Foreign Service officer. An 
average grade of 80 percent on both the written 
and oral examinations is passing. Those making 
this average before the war constituted from 6.8 
percent to 9.3 percent of the total designated candi- 
dates. Thus, in 1941, 440 persons took the exami- 
nations. Of that number, 77 passed the written 
test, and 37 passed both the written and oral 
examinations. 


Test Program Conducted for International 
Health Information 


The Foreign Service of the United States, in 
cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service, is conducting a test program in the field 
of international health information. The test is 
being conducted through a Public Health attaché, 
Dr. Morris B. Sanders, who has been assigned to 
the American Embassies at Paris, Brussels, and 
The Hague, with residence at Paris. 

Intended as an aid both to Europe and the 
United States, the future of the program depends 
upon the availability of funds and the successful 
development of the initial effort in harmony with 
the work of the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, of which the United States is a 
member. 

Dr. Sanders, a member of the United States 
Public Health Service Reserve and a recognized 
expert in problems of anesthesia and oxygen and 
in the field of aviation medicine, received instruc- 
tions outlining the following as his duties in 
Europe: 


1. Dissemination of United States Public Health 
and medical developments within assigned coun- 
tries and reporting upon current developments 
and thinking in those countries; 
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2. Collection of and reporting on available in- 
formation from those countries on: health condi- 
tions; current medical research and opportunities 
for United States research abroad; public-health 
administrative practices and techniques and their 
results; prevalence of diseases of particular inter- 
est to the United States; extent of health-insur- 
ance py eer and developments in sciences 
related to health and medicine; 

3. Familiarizing himself with administration 
and technique of national health services abroad; 

4. Ascertaining the research programs and 
activities of scientific institutions and organiza- 
tions in the field of health; 

5. Attending and, when appropriate, partici- 
pating in conferences and congresses in health and 
related fields; 

6. Identifying himself with the public health 
and medical-research life of the countries of 
assignment. 


Closing of Consular Offices and 
Opening of New Offices 


[Released to the press September 23] 

Five more American consulates and one vice 
consulate are being closed in a continuing stream- 
lining of Foreign Service posts throughout the 
world. The posts to be closed are Tahiti, Society 
Islands; La Guaira, Venezuela; Cartagena, Colom- 
bia; Martinique, French West Indies; Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia; and the combined Fort William- 
Port Arthur post in Canada. 

The closing of these six Foreign Service of- 
fices brings to 17 the number of American con- 
sular offices closed in various parts of the world 
since January 1, 1948. Some were closed because 
of a lessening of work caused by shifting world 
conditions, some because the volume of work did 
not justify their cost, some because they had been 
wartime emergency posts. 

One, at Changchun, China, was closed for poli- 
tical considerations because it was in an area with 
few American interests and surrounded by Chinese 
Communist-controlled forces. Another, at Vladi- 
vostok, was closed by the United States following 
the shutting down of Soviet consulates in this 
country by the U.S.S.R. 

An additional reason for the closing of these 
consular offices has been the necessity of utilizing 
budgeted funds for opening and staffing with ex- 
perienced personnel new posts in areas now con- 
sidered vital to American interests, 

Some of those closed have been or will be sup- 
planted by consular agents; the work of the others 
will be transferred to nearby offices. Thus, the 
volume of business to be done on behalf of United 
States interests by the Foreign Service should not 
be seriously affected. 
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Fourteen new Foreign Service offices were 
established in the fiscal year 1948 and two more— 
important enough to be missions, Tel Aviv, Israel, 
and Seoul, Korea—have been established in recent 
months. In addition, reports to the State De- 
partment indicate a growing need for the opening 
of still more American consular offices in the fu- 
ture, particularly in the Mediterranean area and 
in the Near East. 

The posts recently opened are sending repre- 
sentatives of the United States back into areas 
which have regained their prewar importance for 
this country and into regions newly important be- 
cause of a wealth of strategic materials, an in- 
crease in shipping, or the establishment of new 
means of communications. Three—at Lahore, Tel 
Aviv, and Seoul—were brought into being because 
of the birth of new nations, Pakistan, Israel, and 
Korea. 

The posts recently established follow: 


Bergen, Norway; Bratislava, Czechoslovakia; 
Cebu, Philippines; Curitiba, Brazil; Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika; Elisabethville, Belgian 
Congo; Haifa, Palestine; Kobe, Japan; Kuala 
Lumpur, Malayan Union; Lahore, Pakistan; Ni- 
cosia, Cyprus; Puerto Cortés, Honduras; Tripoli, 
Libya; Venice, Italy; Tel Aviv, Israel; and Seoul, 
Korea. 


The full list of posts eliminated since January 
1, in addition to the six now in process of closing, 
is as follows: 


Fredericton, N.B., Canada; Changchun, China; 
St. Stephen, N.B., Canada; Hull, England; Gre- 
nada, British West Indies; Port Limén, Costa 
Rica; Antigua, British West Indies; Plymouth, 
England; Sarnia, Ontario, Canada; La Ceiba, 
Honduras; and Vladivostok, U.S.S.R. 


Sale of Surplus Combat Materiel 


A list of surplus combat matériel sold to foreign 
governments by the Department of State in its 
capacity as foreign-surplus disposal agency during 
April, May, June, and July 1948 and not previously 
reported was contained in Department of State 
press release 664 of August 17, 1948. 
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Schedule of Fees by Interim Office for 
German Affairs ' 


September 2, 1948. 


Public Notice No. DA-121, effective August 10, 
1948, established an Interim Office for German 
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Affairs in the Division of Protective Services, 
Office of Controls, Department of State. 

The Interim Office for German Affairs is au- 
thorized to prescribe from time to time such fees 
as may be deemed appropriate for any services 
rendered. The following schedule of fees is here- 
by established : 


NATURE OF SERVICE 
Travel Document Service 


Execution of application for travel document and 

inilitary-entry permit 
Issuance of travel document_-_______-____--_____ 
Amendment or verification of a travel document____ 
Renewal of travel document____-_- 
Execution of affidavit in regard to German birth in 

connection with application for travel document__ 


Notarial and Other Miscellaneous Services 


Administering an oath and certificate thereof______ 2. 
Acknowledgment of a deed or power of attorney, or 

similar service, including one or more signatures, 

with certificate thereof, for each copy__._._______ 2. 00 
Certifying to official character of a notary or other 

WE sila. 2.00 
For taking depositions, executing commissions or 

letters rogatory, where the record of testimony 

including caption and certificate does not exceed 

500 words (excluding punctuation) -__.__.____-__ 2.00 
For each additional 100 words or fraction thereof_. .50 
Certifying to the correctness of a copy of, or extract 

from, a document, official or private 2.00 
Recording unofficial documents in Interim Office 

upon request (for every 100 words or fraction 

thereof) a SF 
Obtaining copy of German public document (exclu- 

sive of local charges of foreign officials and cer- 

tification by United States Consul) -.......____ 2. 00 


The fees received by the Interim Office for Ger- 
man Affairs shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

This notice shall become effective immediately 
upon publication in the Federal Register. 

Approved: September 2, 1948. 

For the Secretary of State. 


[seaL] Joun F. Pevriroy, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1932, 
Volume I, Released 


[Released to the press October 2] 

The Department of State on October 2 re- 
leased Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1932, volume I, General. This volume deals en- 
tirely with multilateral subjects which do not 
properly fall under separate country headings. 


713 Fed. Reg. 5382. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Foreign Relations record of American diplo- 
macy for 1932 is contained in five volumes. 
Volume II, Zhe British Commomvealth, E me 
the Near East and Africa, and volumes ITI and IV, 
The Far East, have already been published. 
Volume V, Zhe American Republics, will be ready 
for publication in the near future. 

The year 1932 is the first for which the mass of 
documentation in the Department files is so great 
that an expansion of the number of regular annual 
volumes to five has been necessary. The reason 
for this increase in diplomatic documentation is 
primarily the development of those interna- 
tional tensions which within a few years led to the 
outbreak of World War II. 

The central problem presented in the volume 
now released is that of negotiations for disarma- 
ment, the subject treated in the first 574 pages of 
documents. Efforts of the United States, with 
considerable support from the British, to bring 
about international agreement for reduction in 
military forces failed of success in the face of the 
German demand for military equality and the 
French fear of disarming without other effective 
guarantees of security. There were warnings even 
then, before seizure of power by the Nazis, that 
the spirit which dominated Germany in 1914 was 
reviving, but the American Government was not 
in a position at that time to pledge its aid to main- 
tain peace or security in Europe. 

Efforts for an adjustment of war-debt payments 
are also extensively treated in this volume. Other 
sections contain papers on preliminaries to the 
London Economic Conference, the proposed eco- 
nomic confederation of the Danubian states, ten- 
sion over the Polish Corridor and Danzig, and a 
number of technical and economic subjects. 

A preface by the editor explains the principles 
which guide in the compiling and editing of 
Foreign Relations, and names the Department 
officers responsible for the preparation of the 1932 
volumes. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1932, volume I (cxv, 979 pages), may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for $3 each. 


Other Publications 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


American Dead in World War II. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1720. Pub. 3113. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and France— 
Signed at Paris Oct. 1, 1947; entered into force Oct. 
1, 1947. 
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Liquidation of German Property in Sweden: Allocation 
of Proceeds. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1731. Pub. 3153. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding Between the United States and 
France—Effected by exchange of notes dated at Wash- 
ington July 18, 1946; entered into force July 18, 1946. 


Education: Cooperative Program in Ecuador. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1749. Pub. 3191. 
24 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Ecuador 
Extending and Modifying Agreement of Jan. 22, 
1945—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Quito 
Oct. 2 and Nov. 14, 1947; entered into force Nov. 14, 
1947, effective from Jan. 22, 1948. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1750. Pub. 3192. 39 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and Exchanges of Notes Between the 
United States and the Netherlands—Signed at Wash- 
ington May 28, 1947; entered into force May 28, 1947; 
Agreement Between the United States and the 
Netherlands Indies—Signed at Washington May 28, 
1947 ; entered into force May 28, 1947; and Memoran- 
dum of Arrangement Between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands—Signed at 
Washington May 28, 1947; entered into force May 
28, 1947. 


Proceedings and Documents of the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference. Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, July 1-22, 1944. Vol.I. International Organ- 
ization and Conference Series I, 3. Pub. 2866. 1126 pp. 


$3.50. 


Includes principal substantive documents showing the 
work of the three commissions of the Conference. 
The material in this volume outlines the procedures 
which led to the Articles of Agreement of both the 
International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Volume 
II will contain additional substantive documents, lists 
of documents and symbols, and a comprehensive index 
to both volumes. 


Italy: Establishment of Four Power Naval Commission, 
Disposal of Excess Units of Italian Fleet, and Return by 
Soviet Union of United States and British Warships on 
Loan. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1733. 
Pub. 3155. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Protocol Between the United States, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and France— 
Signed at Paris February 10, 1947; entered into force 
February 10, 1947. 


American Dead in World War II; Sites in Italy for Estab- 
lishment of Military Cemeteries. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1743. Pub. 3183. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Italy Modi- 
fying the Agreement of September 13 and 26, 1946— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Washington 
December 18, 1947, and January 21, 1948; entered into 
force January 21, 1948; And Understanding Between 
the United States and Italy Amending the agree- 
ment of December 18, 1947, and January 21, 1948— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Washington 
ogee = and April 19, 1948; entered into force April 


United States Educational Foundation in Greece. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 1751. Pub. 3193. 
39 pp. 15¢. 
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Agreement Between the United States and Greece— 
Signed at Athens April 23, 1948; entered into force 
April 23, 1948. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1753. Pub. 3198. 13 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Paraguay— 
Signed at Asunci6n February 28, 1947; entered into 
force February 16, 1948. 


Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 1755. Pub. 
$213. Spp. 5¢. 


Protocol Between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments Prolonging the International Agreement of 
May 6, 1937—Signed at London August 29, 1947; 
ratification advised by the Senate of the United States 
April 28, 1948; ratified by the President of the United 
States May 14, 1948; ratification of the United States 
deposited in the Archives of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land May 25, 1948; proclaimed by the President of the 
United States June 1, 1948; effective September 1, 1947. 


Military Obligations of Certain Persons Having Dual 
Nationality. Treaties and Other Internationa] Acts Series 
1756. Pub. 3214. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and France— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Paris Febru- 
ary 25, 1948; entered into force February 25, 1948. 


Publications of the Department of State. July 1, 1948. 
Pub. 3219. 12 pp. Free. 


A semiannual list cumulative from January 1, 1948. 


Air Service: Transfer and Maintenance of Radio Range 
and SCS 51 Equipment. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1766. Pub. 3234. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at London May 
8 and July 31, 1946; entered into force July 31, 1946. 


Documents and State Papers. August 1948. Pub. 3236. 
60 pp. 30¢. 


Contains articles on freedom of the air; America’s in- 
terests in Hungarian struggle for independence; and 
the problem of voting in the Security Council. 


Economic Cooperation with France Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1783. Pub. 3251. 59 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and France— 
Signed at Paris June 28, 1948; entered into force July 
10, 1948. 


Presidential Elections. Provisions of the Constitution and 
of the United States Code. Pub. 3261. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Progress Report on Human Rights. International Organi- 
zation and Conference Series III, 13. Pub. 3262. 16 
pp. 10¢. 


An analysis of the accomplishments of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights through the 
two years of its existence showing the status of the 
declaration and covenant of human rights as drafted 
in the Commission. 


The Berlin Crisis: A Report on the Moscow Discussions. 
1948. European and British Commonwealth Series 1. 
Pub. 3298. 61 pp. 20¢. 


October 10, 1948 


A review of the events leading to the Berlin crisis 
including documents showing stages of diplomatic 
discussion. 


No Compromise on Essential Freedoms. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 16. Pub. 3299. 
13 pp. Free. 


Address by Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
Paris, September 23, 1948. 
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Trade Agreements Program: Testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Tariffs and Foreign Trade of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 
2d sess., on the Operation of the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram. May 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1948. vi, 542 pp. 

Structure of the United Nations and the Relations of 
the United States to the United Nations: Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 80th Cong., 2d sess. May 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 1948. vi, 591 pp. [indexed.] 

The International Wheat Agreement: Hearings before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 80th Cong., 2d sess., on the ratifi- 
cation by the United States Government of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. May 14, 15, and 17, 1948. iii, 
226 pp. [Department of State, pp. 29-37. ] 

War Claims Commission: Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, 80th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 4044, an act to amend 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, as amended; to create 
a commission to make an inquiry and report with respect 
to war claims; and to provide for relief for internees 
in certain cases. Feb. 17, 19. Mar. 9, and May 11, 1948, 
iii, 256 pp. [Department of State, pp. 21-27, 223~-29.] 

Investigation of Questionable Trade Practices: No. 32, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Ques- 
tionable Trade Practices of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 
pursuant to H. Res. 403, a resolution to authorize and 
direct the Public Works Committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, to make a study of conspiratorial or other ques- 
tionable practices. Part 1, Jan. 5, 26, Feb. 26, Mar. 30, 31, 
Apr. 19, June 3, 4, Aug. 10, 1948. iv, 528 pp. [Department 
of State pp. 323-341.] 

Investigation, Disposition of Surplus Property: Hear- 
ings before the Surplus Property Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Department, 
80th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to H. Res. 90 and H. Res. 
100. Part 7: Hearings on exportation of surplus ma- 
terials to foreign governments, leasing of aircraft by the 
Department of the Air Force, disposal of Lend-Lease ma- 
terials originally purchased for U.S.S.R. Mar. 24 and 25, 
Apr. 15, 1948. iv,124pp. [Department of State, pp. 2095- 
2104, 2135-48. ] 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1948: Hearings before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 2d sess., on 
H. Con. Res. 131, Feb. 5, 6, and 7, 1948. iv, 332 pp. 

Amending Section 32 (A) (2) of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. H. Rept. 1842, 80th Cong., 2d sess., to ac- 
company H. R. 5960. 4 pp. 

Amending Section 33 of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act. H. Rept. 1843, 80th Cong., 2d sess., to accompany 
H. R. 6116. 3 pp. 

Protecting the United States Against Un-American and 
Subversive Activities. H. Rept. 1844, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 
to accompany H. R. 5852. 14 pp. 

Final Report on Foreign Aid of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, pursuant to H. Res 296, a resolu- 
tion creating a Select Committee on Foreign Aid. H. Rept. 
1845, 80th Cong., 2d sess. xvi, 883 pp. 
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